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more than mere matters of legislation, and included such measures of
importance as the declaration of a war. "When a proposed law was agreed
to by the Legislative Body, it was to be printed and sent to every conrmune
in Prance, and unless one-tenth of the primary assemblies in more than
half the departments refused to accept it, it became law. The local
government was left much as it was fixed by the Constitution of 1791,
every commune, district, and department was to elect its municipality,
administrators of the district, and administrators of the department, half
of whom were to retire every year, but the arrangements of 1791 were
simplified by the abolition of directories of the districts and departments,
and of the procureurs-syndics and pro cure urs-ge'neraux-syndics.

In matters concerning the administration of ]ustice, the regulations of
the Constitution of 1793 were clear and simple. In civil cases, all
questions were to be laid in the first instance before elected justices of
peace or before private arbitrators chosen by the parties, from, whom
appeals lay to elected public arbitrators, all of whom were to hear the
cases and give their decisions without expense to the suitors. From them
appeals lay to the central tribunal of appeal, which decided only on
questions of law, not of fact. In criminal cases, the accused were always
to have counsel, and to be tried by a jury, which was to take cognizance
of the criminal act and its intention, while sentence was to be passed by
a tribunal of elected judges The treasury was to be administered, not
as in Condorcet's scheme by commissioners elected by the primary
assemblies, but by agents appointed by the Executive Council, under the
surveillance of special agents nominated by the Legislative Body. This
constitution may not be perfect, but it is at least simple and intelligible,
and an examination of it gives clear proof of the superiority of Herault de
S^chelles and his colleagues of the Mountain over Condorcet and his
Girondm associates. Its weakness lies in the amount of election involved,
and in the weakening of the executive ; but in these respects it does not
go so far as the Girondin scheme, or even as the Constitution of 1791.
Above all, there is no appearance of the extraordinary power for disturb-
ance granted to the dissentient single citizen under Condorcet's scheme
But in this regard it must be noted that Herault de Sechelles felt what he
called "the need of providing a guarantee for the people against the
oppression of the Legislative Body." He at first proposed the institution
of a (' national jury " for this purpose, which was not approved, and then
a plan by which a deputy should be judged by his constituents, and not
be re-eligible unless acquitted by them. This was also rejected, for the
Convention probably thought that as the Legislative Body was only to be
elected for one year, it could not get out of touch with the people in that
short period. On the whole, though the constitutions of Condorcet and
Herault de Se'chelles have but an academic interest, and the former was
obviously impracticable, it seems a pity that the latter was not given an